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of the greatest difficulties of climate and terrain, is a long
and unbroken catalogue of successes. So rarely has it been
chequered by anything that could be termed a defeat or even
a check that the rare occurrence of such a phenomenon causes
as much surprise to the present-day student as it once aroused
consternation in the minds of contemporaries. Continental
armies, trained year in and year out for service against one
particular sort of enemy and in one particular theatre of war,
have often broken down badly under the searching test of battle.
The British army may be called on at any moment to proceed to
the uttermost end of the earth, go into action against an enemy
of which it knows little or nothing, and march and fight in a
climate where a white man can with difficulty live, and over
ground practically impassable to any one but a trained moun-
taineer or woodsman,, yet it is expected as part of its normal
routine of service to prove itself equal to the emergency, and
has so proved itself for the past 100 years. When we tell, as in
these following pages we shall have to do, of English victories
in France and Belgium, in Germany and Spain, we are dealing
with matters that can be closely paralleled from the military
history of any of our Continental allies and enemies. But the
long record of British triumphs in the plains and mountains of
India, in the swamps and deserts of Africa, in the deadly West
Indian islands, and amid the depths of the American forests,
constitutes in sum an achievement unlike any other recorded in
history, and yet one which, in great part because of the very
monotony of its tale of success, usually passes unrecognised
and unacclaimed.